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PERSONAL. 


THREE-AND-TWENTY years have passed since 
Ll entered on my present relations with the 
| Public. They began when I was so young, 
| that I find them to have existed for nearly a 
quarter of a century. 

Through all that time I have tried to be 
as faithful to the Public, as they have been 
tome. It was my duty never to trifle with 


them, or deceive them, or presume upon their | 


| favor, or do any thing with it but work hard 
| tojustify it. I have always endeavoured to 
| discharge that duty. 

My conspicuous position has often made 
me the subject of fabulous stories and unac- 
countable Statements. Occasionally, such 
things have chafed me, or even wounded me ; 
but, I havevalways accepted them as the 
| shadows insé@pirable from the light of my 
| notoriety and success. I have never obtruded 
| anysuch personal uneasiness of mine, upon 
| the generous aggregate of my audience. 

For the first time in my life, and I believe 
| for the last, I now deviate from the principle 
| I have so long observed, by presenting 
| myself in my own Journal in my own 
| Private character, and entreating all my 
brethren (as they deem that they have reason 
| to think well of me, and to know that I am a 
man who has ever been unaffectedly true to 
our common calling), to lend their aid to the 
dissemination of my present words. 

Some domestic trouble of mine, of long- 
standing, on which I will make no further 
remark than that it claims to be respected, 
as being of a sacredly private nature, has 
lately been brought to an arrangement, which 
involves no anger or ill-will of any kind, 
aud the whole origin, progress, and sur- 
Tounding circumstances of which have been, 


| 





throughout, within the knowledge of my 
children. It is amicably composed, and its 
details have now but to be forgotten by 
those concerned in it. 

By some means, arising out of wickedness, 
or out of folly, or out of inconceivable wild 


| chance, or out of all three, this trouble has 


been made the occasion of misrepresenta- 
tions, most grossly false, most monstrous, and 
most cruel—involving, not only me, but 
innocent persons dear to my heart, and inno- 
cent persons of whom I have no knowledge, 
if, indeed, they have any existence—and so 
widely spread, that I doubt if one reader in 
a thousand will peruse these lines, by whom 
some touch of the breath of these slanders 
will not have passed, like an unwholesome 
air. 

Those who know me and my nature, need 
no assurance under my hand that such 
calumnies are as irreconcileable with me, as 
they are, in their frantic incoherence, with 
one another. But, there is a great multitude 
who know me through my writings, and who 
do not know me otherwise ; and I cannot 
bear that one of them should be left in 
doubt, or hazard of doubt, through my poorly 
shrinking from taking the unusual means to 
which I now resort, of circulating the Truth, 

I most solemnly declare, then—and this 
I do, both in my own name and in my wife’s 
name—that all the lately whispered rumours 
touching the trouble at which I have glanced, 
are abominably false. And that whosoever 
repeats one of them after this denial, will lie 
as wilfully and as foully as it is possible for 
any false witness to lie, before Heaven and 


earth, 
CHARLES DICKENS. 
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THE NURSE IN LEADING STRINGS. 


Ir is worth while to notice how we English 
people hold by the word Nurse. A nurse is 
a nourisher, one upon whom helpless infancy 
relies for subsistence. As soon as_ the 
French child has left off suckling, its atten- 
dant ceases to be a nourrice becomes 
a bonne; the German Amme then be- 
comes a children’s-waitress, and so on. We 
call the attendant still, a nurse; the little 
one needs sustenance though of another kind ; 
it is still helpless—still in want of love—we 
nurse it still; wedon’t, as they say abroad, 
“take trouble for it” (why should we name 
the trouble), nor do we lay the stress of lan- 
guage on the fact that we amuse it—jump it’; 
the main thought is that we still nourish it 
with love; still, therefore, we say that it is 
nursed, 

In France, they take the matter in a 
frivolous way, dwelling generally on the 
amusing and the jumping. In Spain, they 
are philosophical, and look upon the early 
management of children as creation—to nurse 
is cridr; in England we are simply human 
and domestic, We transfer our homely word 
with its fond meaning, to the occupation of 
those who should cherish and sustain the sick 
by their good offices ; we talk of nursing the 
sick, but the French talk of watching them ; 
the Italians talk of having care about them ; 
the Germans talk of waiting to perform their 
duty by them, and bring into use that honest 
root of theirs which expresses not only 
ge duty, but a relish for the doing 
of it 


We abide still, by the home thought, and 


say that, in the days of helplessness, our 
sick are nursed, Also we know a better title 
than wise woman for her who shall aid and 
comfort the young mother in her first weeks 
of prostration. 
ut of England a man hardly could say 
that he nursed his knee without seeming to 
mean that he suckled it ; and in England we 
hold by the word so pertinaciously that our 
commercial men are sometimes to be found 
nursing concerns. Even an ironmonger, 
when he gives a daily rub to his bright grates 
to keep the rust away, will tell us that he 
nurses them. 
There is no nursin 


in the wide world 
equal to that of the 


nglish mother by the 
bedside of her suffering child. Busy and fond, 
and exquisitely thoughtful are the daughters 
of an English house when there is sickness in 
it ; boundless is the devotion to her duty of an 
English wife when there is a sick husband 
to be tended. Sickness becomes a luxury in 
a well ordered — home. But that which 
is inthe home a luxury, what is it in the 
hospital? How is it with the sick among us 
who cannot afford to make in their own 
homes a luxury of pain, or who have not in 
their households mother or sister, wife or 
daughter, eager with the incessant service of 
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affection? The hired nurse enters, and too 
commonly presents as her substitute for the | 
unbounded generosity of love, incarnate sel- 

fishness. 

Doubtless it cannot commonly be a wel- 
come office to a stranger, to perform many 
fatiguing and repulsive duties for a man who 
was unknown in his days of health and 
cheerfulness, and who is seen only in the fret 
and disorder of his mind and body. We | 
English people, be that as it may, have | 
among us the best nursing for love and | 
the worst nursing for money that can be | 
got in Europe, though our women are all | 
nurses born. We need not name the English 
lady who has in these days been the de | 
voted nurse of the English soldier. Before | 
her noble deeds of mercy during the | 
Crimean War, gave her a fame she never | 
sought, and made of her an example that | 
awakened sleeping power in her country: | 
women, this lad spent some little time at the | 
Institution of Kelewwwesth on the Rhine, 
where under the guidance of good Pastor 
Fliedner teachers and nurses of the poor are 
trained in the expert performance of their | 
duty. Upon her return she urged, in a little 

amphlet, what she felt, and told what she 
fad seen. The pamphlet was issued in the 
year of the Great Exhibition, and we pro- 
ceed to give here a brief summary of its 
contents. 

It sets out, with reference to the old legend 
that the nineteenth century was to be the 
“century of women.” It is not, says the 
writer, man’s fault that the prophecy is un- 
fulfilled. He no longer denies her room and 
space enough, and in her intellectual deve- 
lopment the Englishwoman has accordingly 
made extraordinary oe But her eduea- 
tion for action has not kept pace with her educa- 
tion for acquirement, and yet it was for the 
increase of wisdom,even morethan knowledge, 
that David prayed, — for wisdom is the prac- 
tical application of knowledge. “Not whatwe 
know, but what we do, is our kingdom,” and 
woman, perhaps, feels that she has not found 
her kingdom. As the world stands, young 
Englishwomen are justified in their dread of 
being left to die unmarried : not because they 
seek the pomp and circumstance of marriage, 
but because a life without love and an activity 
without aim is horrible in idea and wearl- 
some in reality. Many good women marty, 
and are happy with husbands for whom they | 
do not particularly care, because they find s 
sphere for their activity, “though,” says the 
pamphlet, “it might be asked, whether it 
were not better to take care of the children | 
who are already in the world, than to bring 
more into existence in order to have them | 
to take care of.” They do not know how 0 | 
put into the common form of visiting t 
poor, a life that satisfies their souls. An 0¢ 
easional hour in the Sunday school relieves | 
days spent in the family by ‘daughters who | 
do not know what to do with themselves 





Charles Dickens.) 
Then, it is asked, if many women live un- 
married and so many more live through a 
third part of their lives before they marry, 
and if intellectual occupation be not meant to 
be their end in life, what are they to do with 
that thirst for action, useful action, which 
every woman feels who is not diseased in 
mind or body? 

The answer sets out with evidence that in 
the first days of Christianity—long before 
there was a Roman Catholic Church—women 
were employed in the service of the sick and) 

r. Luther was mindful, too, that, as he 
said, “ women have especial grace to alleviate 
woe, and the words of women move the 
human being more than those of men.” The 
Pilgrim Fathers carried deaconesses with 
them in their exile; their deaconess was 
obeyed like a mother in Israel, and it is espe- 
cially said also, that she called upon the 
young maidens for their services, when there 
were sick. Long before Saint Vincent de 
Paul established the order of Sisters of 
| Mercy, women among Christians of every 
denomination, tied by no vows, lodged in no 
cloistered cells, nak in the Church as friends 
of the sick and of the poor. Perhaps that 
worthy custom would have fallen less into 
disuse if there had been established an 
| systematic training in the duties of sic 
nursing and teaching. But, such training is 
now common in Prussia. It may be had in 
| Utrecht, Strasburg, Paris, and, as we shall 
see presently in London: the establishment 


of Kaiserswerth being the parent of them all. 

There used to be a manufactory in the 
| small Roman Catholic town of Kaiserswerth 
j upon the Rhine, which gathered about its 


walls a Protestant colony of workmen. In 
eighteen hundred and twenty-two, the bank- 
ruptey of the manufacturer deprived these 

ple of the means of supporting a pastor. 

e quote now from the account written by 

Miss Nightingale in eighteen hundred and 
| fifty-one. “M. Fliedner being then only 
| twenty-two years of age, and just entering on 
| this cure, would not desert them. In the two 
| following years, he travelled through Holland 
} and England to collect funds sufficient to 
| maintain a church in his little community. 
| He succeeded, but this was the smallest part 
of the results of his journey. In England he 
became acquainted with Mrs. Fry—and his 
attention having been thus turned to the 
fact that prisons were a school for vice in- 
stead of reformation, he formed at Diissel- 
dorf, in eighteen hundred and twenty-six, 
the first German society for improving prison 
discipline, He soon perceived how desolate 
is the situation of the woman who, released 

m prison, but often without the means of 
subsistence, is, as it were, violently forced 
back into crime. With one female criminal, 
with one volunteer (Mademoiselle Gébel, a 
friend of Madame Fliedner), who came with- 
out pay to join the cause, he began his work 
in September, eighteen hundred and thirty- | 
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three, in a small summer-house in his garden.” 
Care of the one penitent woman in the 
summer-house, a quarter of a century ago, 
was the beginning of a work that has grown 
and prospered in a way wonderful to all who 
do not know how <m * may be accomplished 
by the help of good will and unbounded in- 
— devoted to the achievement of a right 
end, 

During the first half of the next year 
Pastor Fliedner received nine other penitents, 
of whom eight had been more than once in 
prison. In two years and-a-half an infant 
school was opened under a first-rate infant 
schoolmistress, Henrietta Frickershaus, who 
when Miss Nightingale was at Kaiserswerth 
still managed that department of the insti- 
tution, and had not only taught the youn 
herself, but trained more than four hund 
women in the art of guiding little ones aright. 

Within six months after the foundation of 
his infant school, the active Pastor Fliedner 
began to work practically at the provision of 
a new field of labour for the true-hearted 
women who worked with him in his first 
institution, and who still had time and ene 
to spare. He opened a school for wunes Se 
establishing an hospital in the empty manu- 
factory, and began his hospital with one 
patient, one nurse, and a cook. During the 
first year, seven nurses were received, and 
became members of that part of the establish- 
ment, each after a six months’ probation. 
More patients were taken. In the first year 
of the hospital, sixty sick persons were nursed 
in the institution, besides twenty-eight at 
their own homes. 

Now, there is at Kaiserswerth a large hos- 

ital, the old manufactory, with court, out- 
be ildings, and an acre of garden ; and beyond 
it, a row of houses in which other branches 
of the institution—infant school, penitentiary, 
orphan asylum, normal training school—were 
established as they arose. Pastor Fliedner’s 
house and the office (which employs two 
clerks) belong to the same row. Further on, 
nearest the river, are the parish school, 
chureh, and vicarage, care of which the 
Pastor found it necessary to resign, Behind 
the buildings, are about forty acres of land 
which supply vegetables, pos yield pasture 
for eight cows and several horses. In the 
Rhine are baths for the whole establishment. 
There is no architecture, there have been no 
annual dinners under the auspices of noble 
chairmen, no distinguished members of com- 
mittee ; there has been no sort of fanfaron- 
nade. Simply, quietly, but with devoted 
energy, step after step was won till the 
Kaiserswerth Institution became, not only a 
power in itself, but a centre of activity, 
scattering its influence abroad into hospitals, 
parishes, and poorhouses of sundry German 
and Swiss towns; making its beneficent ac- 
tivity felt both in England and America ; and 
sending a deaconess — even to Jerusalem, 

The Kaiserswerth Hospital now contains 
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above a hundred beds, and is divided into 
four departments,—for men, for women, for 
boys, and for children, including girls under 
seventeen, and boys under six. ‘The wards 
are small; none of the female wards have 
more than four beds ; they somewhat resemble 
in their character and discipline well-ordered 
private chambers. A spirit of delicacy and 
refinement governs every arrangement. No- 
thing is done for worldly gain: the chief 
worker lives as simply, and remains as poor 
as any one of the subordinates. The sisters, 
who in the hospital are trained to nurse, 
have nothing provided them but mere food 


and clothing, with the opportunity of spending | 


labour in good work, Before they are called 
deaconesses they are received for a period of 
from one to three years on probation, being 
every day free to quit their occupation if they 
find imperfect satisfaction in it. When they 
become deaconesses, they receive a solemn 
blessing in the church ; and, if their course 
of life do not remove them afterwards from 
the establishment, they are paid with a simple 
maintenance in health, and sickness, and old 
age. A deaconess engages to remain five 
years, but she does this with the understanding 
that “should marriage, or her parents, or any 
important duty claim her, she is free ; she is 
never held fast to conclude the term of years. 
The institution,” says Miss Nightingale, 
“may thus be said to be a school for wives 
as well as for sisters, as no one can suppose 
that these women are not the better fitted 


for the duties of wives and mothers by their 
education here.” 
London has a training-school for nurses in 


the St. John’s House at Westminster. 
Founded like that of Kaiserswerth in a 
religious spirit, it is associated closely with 
the Church of England. Its declared purpose 
is “to improve the qualification and to raise 
the character of nurses for the sick, by pro- 
viding for them professional training, together 
with moral and religious discipline, under the 
care of a clergyman, aided by the influence 
and example of a lady superintendent, and 
other resident sisters,” In many respects, 
this training institution, which is now but 
ten years old, follows the path taken by 
Pastor Fliedner. The religious basis of the 
effort is not less firmly defined, although de- 
fined of course according to the English 
manner. The president of the St. John’s 
House must be the Bishop of London, and 
none but members of the Church of England 
may sit in its council, or serve any of its offices. 
Its officers are a master, a lady superinten- 
dent, and two orthodox physicians. The 
master must be a clergyman in priest’s orders, 
married, or a widower, exclusively devoted to 
his work. He is answerable for the good 
order of the establishment, for daily prayer, 
weekly catechising, and the discharge of the 
duties of secretary and treasurer. The lady 
superintendent has immediate control of 
the sisters and the nurses. The physicians, 
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having passed them for admission, take 
charge of their health. 

The inmates of the institution fall into 
three classes, — sisters, probationers, and 
nurses, 

Sisters are ladies who wish to employ 
themselves in attendance on the sick and 
poor, and in the education of others for those 
duties. They must be communicants of the 
Church of England. If they be under thirty 
and unmarried, they must come to their 
work with the sanction of parents or guar- 
dians, and in every case they must bring a) 
certificate of baptism, and a testimonial from 
a clergyman. The engagement they make 
they may break suddenly, with the approval 
of the council, for any adequate cause ; or 
they may give three months’ notice of with- 
drawal. ‘They pay for their own cost, accord- 
ing to their means, and subscribe if they | 
please to the funds of the institution from 
their yearly incomes, while they remain 
members ; but they may only subscribe out 
of the year’s income; the institution will 
not accept from them any gift of property. 

Probationers are women who are being 
trained for work as nurses. When they | 
come to the St. John’s House they must be not | 
younger than twenty-five, and not older than | 
forty, and able to read and write well. They 
must produce certificates of baptism and 
character ; also, if they be widows, a certi- 
ficate of marriage. They receive board, 
lodging, washing, and medical attendance. If 
che be not discharged as unsuitable after the 
first month’s trial, the probation of each 
woman is continued until she is competent 
to be admitted on the list of nurses. 

Nurses of St. John’s House, therefore, are 
probationers whose training is complete, 
They are under the authority of the master 
and lady superintendent. ‘They receive 
board, lodging, washing, medical attendance, 
four pounds a-year for clothing, and fixed 
wages on a scale rising from ten guineas to 
twenty pounds during the first five years of 
service, with a gratuity of three pounds ten 
at the end of the fifth year, and five shillings 
a month extra pay when in attendance on 
the sick. Their earnings belong to the funds 
of the institution, and they are forbidden to 
receive from patients or their friends, any 
gratuities in money or clothing.» Whoever, 
being thankful for the service of a nurse from 
the St. John’s House, desires to pay more 
than the fixed charge of a guinea a-week and 
all expenses, is requested to send his gift to 
the master, who will add it to a general fund 
for the benefit of deserving nurses, more 
especially for those who have bestowed care 
on the poor, and for the superannuated. For 
sick nursing of the poor there is, of course, 
no charge. , 

Finally, there is a class of associate, sisters, 
meant to comprise any ladies who are able 
jand willing to be generally helpful to the 
institution, and who will communicate the 




















| tendent, at least once a quarter. 
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" ae 
results of their industry to the lady superin- | 
Such is the kind of effort made in London | 
for provision of trained nurses for the sick. | 
We should be better pleased if good women | 
of every sect were asked to share in it ; but, | 
on the other hand, it is indisputable that the 
Church of England has, or ought to have, a 


| power within itself fororganising practical and | 


wholesome work of this kind, and that she is | 
never less to be reproached as narrow and | 
sectarian, than when she makes a wise use of | 
her strength for the bettering of help to the} 
sick and sorry, of all ranks and of all creeds. 

At Kaiserswerth, the Training School in 
which the nurses live, is the hospital. The 
Saint John’s House is an hospital, and the 
probationers used to go from it daily to be 
put to rough training in doubtful association 
with the nurses of the old school, in this or 
that one of the hospitals of London ; there 
they, of course, had to fight with many a 
prejudice in single fray, detached from the 


| support of the main body of their little force, 


and beyond hearing of its captain’s voice. 
But, in due time what might have been 
expected, happened, There is in London one 
great educational establishment connected 
with the Church of England, through which 
active leaders in the Church, labour inde- 
fatigably to associate a religious principle 
with the supply of whatever want of the day 
a college and a hospital can meet. They 
train young men in arts, in medicine, in any 
science that begets a business of life. When 
nilitary education was demanded, they were | 
ready with a military department; when 
the arrested cultivation and the ill-spent 
evening of young men at work all day in 
offices and houses of business became felt, 
they opened for them evening classes in 
which they could receive the aids and privi- 

es of a systematic college education, 

hen the counsel and example of Miss 
Nightingale prompted much talk and some 
action towards the improvement of the 
character of nurses, they had not far to look 
for a good practical idea, King’s College 
Hospital wanted a set of nurses equal to the 
requirement of the day, and capable of being 
maintained in distinct connection with the 
Church of England. On the other hand, the 
sisters of Saint John’s House were in want 
of a hospital alive to their own purpose. 
Between the two institutions marriage was 
contracted. 

There was a second fact which made 
the match very eligible. The hospital is 
breaking down its old home in a cast- 
off workhouse, and building up a new home 
as wholesome and convenient as wit and the 
zeal of friends, who in about fifteen years 
have already provided eighty-five thousand 
pounds towards tiie building fund, can make 
it. It hopes io be the best -appointed 
home for the sick poor, in London. Now, 
while it is building and fitting, it can easily 
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adapt itself to the accommodation of a class of 


nurses who, except in regard of obedience to 


all medical orders, claims to live as an inde- 
pendent colony within its walls. It seems to 
have been provided in the marriage settle- 
ment that the master of the nurses’ house 
should also occupy the post, which was then 
vacant, of chaplain to the hospital. He 
lives, therefore, in the hospital, with sisters, 
nurses, and patients, alike placed under his 
spiritual care. Rooms are provided, also, for 
the lady superintendent ; and an entire corri- 
dor, or section of a corridor, with the rooms 
opening upon it, has been given to the sole 
use of the nursing staff. 

In London, therefore, King’s College Hos- 
pital has, for about the last two years, been 
doing, for all practical purposes, what 
has during many years been done at Kai- 
serswerth. The effort to supplant Mrs, 
Gamp, with a trained nurse who understands 
and likes her work, and who has the best 
motive for being faithful in it, is being made 
in the central hospital of the metropolis ; 
and the influence of kind and skilful nursing 
is there freely enjoyed, not by the poor of 
one parish in London, or indeed of London 
only. As many as one-fifth of the patients 
received into that hospital, come from the 
country, while its central position, near the 
city and the river, brings within its walls 
the sick from beyond the bridges, from 
every part of London and the suburbs, and 
from the city unions. They come freely. 
Four-fifths of those who come, produce no 
letter of recommendation ; their disease is a 
sufficient passport. How much they enjoy 
good nursing when they come, we need not 
say. Let any one who cares about these 
matters thread the narrow maze of streets in 
which the hospital and the New Rolls Office, 
and one or two other noticeable structures, 
patiently wait for the promised thorough- 
fare on which their architects have reckoned 
(the handsome frontage of the New King’s 
College Hospital now forms one side of 
Grange Court, an alley very few feet wide), 
and let him find at their work the lady 
superintendent, and the six lady nurses, 
and the staff of busy, handy women, 
who are there comforting distress an 
easing pain. What is to be the future of 
these handy women? They are here, under 
careful oversight, to receive education in 
the duties of a nurse, and when they are 
perfect in the work they will be written 
in the list of nurses, and will be ready 
to come, even to our own homes, when 
we shall need their services. Each of them 
will have been trained to the strict military 
obedience essential in one who is set as a 
sentinel over disease. She will have learnt 
how life may be saved through steady 
nursing, which will not grudge patience to 
the half-hourly administration of medicine 
or food ; how it may be saved also, through 
skilled observation and a shrewd report 
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to the physician of essential facts. She will|the mighty things to come ; floating visions 
have learnt that she must compel the/| indistinct through their colossal magnificence; 


—- or physician to make plain to her, | majestic imaginings ; delicious anticipations; | 
and must compel herself to understand,| compared with which even the reality of hope | 
her exact line of duty in each case. She will] fulfilled and ambitious endeavour attained | 


not, through mistaken prejudices or a false|seem faint and poor. There is a legend in 


tenderness, leave the sleep of the sufferer to | the Talmud that an angel visits the unborn | 


cancel every duty she may owe him until it| child the moment before its birth, and reveals 


is at an end, or be unused to join decision to|to it all the events of its future life. The | 
ntleness, Finally, she will order her | jacket of modern days may stand in place of | 


her 
speech wisely; and will know how to live| that Talmudic angel, for by the feelings and 
with the household out of the sick room as a| conduct of the youthful wearer may be pre- 
faithful, humble friend. dicated the whole of his after career. Thisis 


no strained analogy; it is the very thing I | 


ETHICS OF BROADCLOTH. have undertaken to show. 
I well remember my first coatee. 


eiahisda It was 
I vo not often talk Latin; but I must to-|dark blue, and had shining 


yellow buttons, 


day be a little pedantic and give a translation | which I, in my callow simplicity, did actually | 


from that crabbed old tongue which has its | believe to be plates of solid gold. My feelin 
roots of birch and cane,.and all its derivatives | were beyond the range of cold, starch, stiff- 
compassed by rulers and impositions. In| backed words: I wanted the language of 
Ainsworth’s Dictionary you will find the! angels for my speech : for I was now a thing 
word coticula. Coticula ; first, a little whet-| of consequence—an embryo man seeing the 
stone or grindstone ; second, a touchstone to| daylight of maturity through the thinnin 
try gold. Now, translated as a hybrid, and | eggshell in which I was still imprisoned, 
according to sound, coticula is a little cout, | the future was too great for the tiny present 
or jacket ; according to Ainsworth a whet-|to comprehend or express. It has been 
stone, and a touchstone to try gold: and|always so. Through life I have lived on 
there is more affinity between the two inter-| hope and nourished my soul with dreams, 
pretations than appears on the surface. believing in no evil to come, and a all 
The first jacket or coticula is an important | to the dim chances of time and luck : as I did 
fact in the life of childhood, not surpassed|on the day of my first jacket. For had I 
even by the first full-grown and long-tailed | then known of all the ill of which that blue 


coat ; for then the bloom of perfect novelty | and brass garment was the harbinger, I had 
has been rubbed off the butterfly wings of|not strutted so proudly, nor talked so bi 
the soul, and it is the second time in his life; and loud. I had grand foreshadowings an 


in which the boy’s heart has swelled with 
pride and throbbed with ambition. His 
memory turns back to the day when he was 
invested with bis first jacket ; and t as 
are the glories of tails and stick-ups they do 
not exceed those of waistcoats independent 
of waistband buttons, and jackets with real 
— capable of infinite extension, on that 

ay of coticula investiture the boy first 
awakened to the condition that he was a 
progressive somebody, an individual one, an 
integral unit ; not an incomplete atom, as 
heretofore, smothered in the congregation of 
larger atoms, a conservative infant destined 
to perpetual frocks and trousers. When 
Rienzi heard himself proclaimed Tribune by 
the universal shout of. Rome, he was invested 
with his coticula, Massaniello, and our own 
Cromwell ; Napoleon, when he placed the iron 
crown of Milan on his head, and trod on 
dynasties and nationalities as though they 
had been Kidderminster carpets spread before 
him ; Marius, when the purple was flung 
across his breast; Darius, when his horse 
neighed out the oracle of the gods ; Cxsar, 
when crowned in the Capitol—all these, and 
more than these, only consolidated in their 
manhood the boy’s golden haze of hope when 
his first coticula lay untried and unsoiled 
before him. For with the first coatee or 


blissful anticipations truly; but schoo 
birch-rods, canes, and days of faghood fo 

no place therein. Yet 1 have historic com- 
panions, for neither did Marius know that 
the purple folds behind him were trailing 


into a Minturnsean dungeon, nor did Napoleon | 


read Helena in the welded lines of the iron 
crown. Yet perhaps it would be good some- 
times to know the future of our fate. If we 
must fall, surely it would be well to fall from 
as low a height as is convenient. 

I was the youngest of the household ; and 
this, as every family knows, is the earnest of 
kingship. But on the eventful morning of 
my change of garb a strange woman — 
into the nursery a mysterious-looking bun 
and this was baby-brother. Now baby- 
brother was a myth and a usurper in one. 1 


never could understand his existence at all, | 


nor why he had so suddenly dethroned me 
from my royal place. I had been the nursery 
autocrat ; first attended to because I cried 
the loudest ; threatening the old nurse and 
over-mastering my little sisters; but now 
was suddenly gathered to the world of boys, 
and baby-brother reigned in my stead ; I was 
torn from the loomspun sanctuary of petti- 
coats, and sorrow, disguised as pride, 
a grip at the oo icles geile 
in I inscri ; coticula, a 
Again I inscribe the text ; ro Ooh 


coatling rose up dim grand foreshadowings of! stone or whetstone. A grindstone 
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pebbles. bright, and fitteth 
jnstruments for their —— tasks, A 
indstone is a useful thing. Some call 
it adversity, others the world, and others, 
more wisely, action and work. Be that as 
it may, he who has been longest held down 
to that circular stone is sure to rise up the 
best featured man of his day. Would Dante 
have ever struck so bold and true a chord— 
would Camoens have spoken such sweet, sad, 
noble words, unless they had learnt by heart 
the worth of work and suffering? So with 
wall. The grindstone of work and sorrow 
js our noblest stepping-stone to heaven. 
My first domestic trial had yet to come. 
It was caused by baby-brother. When were 
brothers of any good? From the days of 
Jacob downwards they have brought little 
dse except confusion and desolation to a 
household ; as now one brought to me. In- 
vested with a jacket, the next step was 
| school ; the one is the corollary of the other: 
| but so long as I had remained youngest I 
thould have known neither. Therefore I say 
again, the cause of all my after woes was that 
| helpless bundle of white, known as baby- 
| brother, who first made my mother under- 
| stand that Master Jackey was too old for 
| petticoats and home. jacket induces 
| school ; and coticula is a grindstone. 
Little did I -_ on my initial night in a 
school-bed ; and glad was I when getting-u 
| bell rang, and I was bolstered out of bed. 
| Marvellously small basins and water doled 
| out like hippocrene, fragmentary squares of 
diaper with rich fringes round central 
hiatuses, and odds and ends of a hard white 
saponaceous preparation were the whole ac- 
ceesories of the toilet of some thirty boys. 
With a heavy heart and swollen eyes I 
| sullenly nes the various duties of the 
| time and place, till I came to the jacket, For 
amoment the brass buttons were again golden 
| amulets ; for a moment bright-haired visions 
| and cherubic anticipations floated round each 
| stitch and seam ; fora moment only: when 
| asharp blow from a bilious usher roused me 
| tomy senses, and I found that this coticula 
was in very truth a grindstone and a whet- 
| stone, which, by means of schooldom, was to 
sharpen and to brighten. Extend the appli- 
cation, and it is not only boys who wear 
jackets and go to school. 
| Coticula has a third meaning : touchstone, 
& thing to try gold. Blue cloth, then, is 
moral aqua fortis, testing the value of moral 
fold. by the strange life, self-dependence, 
liness, and the strife of will against cir- 
cumstance, which are its elements and con- 
ditions, In a school—that miniature world 
| of men—that small on of wrong and 
ery, and hopes, and joys—we find out 
| ‘he properties of the human gold before ever 
te aT her hall _ ae a link j 
est its purity, weight, ductility, an 
fusibility, for what vena it is best isl: 
and of what size migh. be the mould; we 
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know all that can be known, and the future 
only indorses the judgment of the present. 
School is the eenlhin the boy is the gold, 
the coticula is the test, and man is the result. 
The weaver and the tailor are thus the verit- 
able rulers of man’s destiny, the scales 
wherein lie the destinies of a generation. 
Take the school hero, the golden boy of his 
time, and keep him at home. Let his energy 
expend itself in mischief, his strategic genius 
in the capture of birds’ nests, his naval am- 
bition in floating the best old china punch- 
bowl on the duck-pond, his patriotic zeal in 
the extirpation of stray poultry, and the 
stoning of strange dogs, and his diplomatic 
genius be evidenced in smothering his young 
soul between two featherbeds of lies, to con- 
ceal his misdoings; let him, in fine, be in 
moral frocks and trousers, and the gold tar- 
nishes, its essence evaporates, and at last it 
is transmuted into the basest of brass, But 
ew him under the hands of a tailor, indue 
im with a coatee, then thrust him into the 
crucible of school, and you will soon bring 
out the hidden wealth and eliminate the 
worthlessness of the superficial alloy. 

On the other hand, a boy who, at home, 
shines in all the lustre of the purest gold, 
standing like an obelisk of old Egypt, for al. 
men to see and admire, comes to school ex- 
pecting to be gold there too. He is touched 
with the coticula, and found to be but worth- 
less copper badly gilded over. I once knew 
two boys who came to my school under these 
conditions. The one arrived with all the 
prestige of an honourable name, a fine gilt 
shining boy, gold-done to the hand, patent to 
all the world: the other brought his own 
rope in his pocket, and was ticketed base 
Corinthian metal. The coticula was applied 
—that unerring test of school criticism ; and 
the home gilding turned black under the 
touch, but pure gold was found underlying 
the dishonoured brass. The whole world is 


full of these metallurgic revelations, and 
history itself is nothing but a series of expe- 
riments by means of the coticula of life, 
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THE GOLIATH AMONG BRIDGES. 


We know something of the Leviathan 
among ships ; let us know something also of 
the Goliath among bridges. 

A bridge of unequalled size is now being 
built over the Saint Lawrence, half a mile 
west of Montreal, and a short distance 
below the Lachine Rapids. Its engineers 
are Mr. Robert Stephenson, to whom pho- 
tographic reports are sent of the progress 
of the works, and Mr. A. M. Ross, engineer 
in chief of the Grand Trunk Railway, to which 
railway it belongs. The object of the bridge 
is to complete the Canadian system of rail- 
ways, of which otherwise the line of com- 
munication would be severed by the Saint 
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Lawrence from all ports on the east coast of 
the Atlantic between Halifax and Boston. 
Without the bridge, a Canadian railway 
system is a local affair ; the bridge destroys 
the insulation of the province, and provides 
free way for the outpouring of her commerce. 
It will cost a million or two of money, and be 
worth all that it costs. 

It is a tubular bridge, like that over our 
Menai Straits ; but the Britannia Bridge is a} 
doll’s bridge, one thousand eight hundred | 
and eighty feet long, ames with this, | 
the Victoria Bridge at ontreal. Five} 
Menai Bridges, or seven Waterloo Bridges, 
one beyond another, would not complete the 
measure of Goliath, whose length from bank 
to bank will be only one hundred and seventy- 
six feet less than two miles. 

There will be twenty-four piers leaving 
twenty-five spans for the tube, the centre 
span being three hundred and thirty feet wide, 
each of the others two hundred and forty-two | 
feet wide. The piers will be fifteen feet wide, | 
those in the centre wider, and they will all 
turn a sharp edge to the current, as well as 
a smooth and solid surface to the battery 
of winter ice that sometimes piles near 
Montreal to the height of more than forty 
feet and damages stone buildings on the 
quays. The masonry of the bridge will ex- 
ceed two hundred thousand tons, in blocks of 
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TT 
me back up to the Conqueror’s day, made 
out brightly and distinctly, I dreamt of the | 
glories of the House of Sundon, of which | 
1, Piers, was the last surviving representa. 
tive. Last, indeed, of a line of noble gentle. 
men and peerless ladies, whose pictures hung 
below in the old dining-room, and whiose 
broad lands, won by their good swords or 
brightest smiles, stretched away for many an 
acre—fairest prospect from the window of 
the Amber Room. On the shelves were 
Memoirs with noble prints by Strange and Hol- 
ler of the Sundon Worthies : men who had 
done as famous service to the State in politi 
as in armies and navies; whose blood 
never been contaminated by mean alliances, 
“The purest stock in England,” my father | 
said many and many a time over; and 
never with such satisfaction as when he turned 
his back upon a dazzling manufacturing 
alliance, freighted with two hundred thou- 
sand pounds. Those moneys would have 
come in usefully enough: the wild animal 
known as the Wolf having even then pre 
sented himself with terrible frequency at 
the door. But my father kept his face 
steadily away from the manufacturing 
Dalilah. 

There had once been such a thing as a Baron 
Sundon, of Holm Hollies, in the county of 
Dorsetshire ; which title of honour had, bya 


stone weighing from seven to ten tons each, | cruel heraldic trick, slipped away from us 
all clamped with iron, and having the inter-|long since. With vain trying to lure it back 
stices filled up with lead. The weight of| again, many a broad acre and tall tree had 
iron in the tubes will be more than ten|slipped away after it, and so had given 
thousand tons. encouragement to that wolf. In fact, this 

On each bank of the river the abutments | fruitless striving had left me sitting in the 
of the bridge are about two hundred and Amber Room, well nigh a poor man; but 
fifty feet long and ninety broad, approached| wealthy enough in that one hope: that 
by embanked causeways: one of seven hun-| faithless ignis fatuus, or Will-o’-the-wisp. 
dred, one of fourteen hundred feet. It is | More broad acres, more timber, had to go 
only between the centre piers that the river | for feeding and keeping alive of that fire 
is navigable by the steam vessels which ply | Poleaxe, Herald and Pursuivant at Arms, 
through the Lachine Rapids. The height of| was working the thing for me, and was never 
the floor of the bridge above the ordinary | so confident as now. If I could only help hima 
summer level of the water in that central 





part, is sixty feet. The height of the tubes of | 
the bridge, varies from nineteen feet to 
twenty-two feet six inches. Each tube is 
to be nine or ten feet wider than the rail | 
track it encloses. | 

Such is the nature of this wonder among | 
bridges, which has been loyally named Vie- | 
toria by the Canadians, A model of it may'| 


little by speaking to some of the great ones! 
Ah! if I could; but the great ones were not 
my friends. I was too stately a chief for 
that; and the pure blood running in m 
veins would not let me come down to sue 
wooing. So Poleaxe must work it through 
of himself. I knew nobody ; saw nobody. 
The Sundons of the olden time were company 


enough for me. I knew well enough what 
A stiff, 


be seen in the Canadian department of the|the folk about, thought of me. 

Crystal Palace. By the close of next year it| proud churl, who was setting himself over 

will probably be finished. his neighbours, They were not good enough 

oe —————————— | for him, forsooth! Nor were ve i 

2 2 they come to my board, I should have 

THE BLOOD OF THE SUNDONS. every man of tome below the salt. Well, no 

I, There was one person who was not to be set 

SzaTeD, one dark December night, in the below the salt. Sir Thomas Hackleton the 

room known as the Amber Room, at Holm | newly-made Baronet, and retired merchant 

Hollies, with shelves of pedigree, and charts) Newly-retired also—I must say it—from the 

of pedigree, and titles of honour and em-| leather business. In spite of their impure 

blazons circling me about; with every step | blood, neither he nor his little daughter was 
in that golden and ivory stair which led | to be set below the salt, 
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will take this shabby fashion of laying us 

under obligation to help them to rub skirts 

For this simple reason. He had bought | with gentle blood. 

and paid for a high place, and could therefore} There were no reciprocal hospitalities, or 
sit as high as he liked. He might come/even courtesies, in my father’s time: but an 
inat his own hours and strut through my | unaccountable cloud of reserve. It was as 
roows with his vulgar hands behind his own | though there had been the ghost of some 
vulgar self, and mentally appraise the old ancient family feud hovering between them : 
pictures on the walls, the old furniture, the a ghost not yet laid, or likely to be laid. My 
old plate in the chests below. That is to) father would growl to himself as he read in 
say, he had full claim and title to do this; for | provincial prints of provineial honours paid 
he had advanced money, and had bought off to mushroom dignity ; of chairs being taken 
hostile people who would have verily sacked by mushroom dignity ; of subscription lists 
the place, stripped the walls, and melted) being capped munificently by mushroom 
down the wrought gold and silver. But for| dignity. In contrast to which, that old 
him there would have been auctions of the | excellence of birth, unballasted by morey- 
handsome furniture and effects. The drawing- | bags, was held cheaper : people, gently push- 
room furniture, of exquisite design and) ing past him with excuses to reach to the 
antique pattern, the rich hangings, the un-| better man of the two. This was all so much 








rivalled collection of articles of virtu (for 
which the well-known taste of the proprietors 
was a guarantee, &c.) the fine buhl cabinets, 
the matchless porcelain,—all these articles, set 
out in sweet and unctuous periods in the 
catalogue, would have the honour of being 
submitted to public competition by their 
obedient servant, Provincial Rostrum. Such 
an opportunity for collectors of choice objets 
dart might never occur again. This went 
within a hair’s breadth of being the anthem at 
Holm Hollies. The nobility and gentry went ' 
near to being summoned by sound of bell at 





the gate and choristers in green baize 
rons, 

The ugly wolf had actually made entrance 
disguised in a Jewish mask, with a red com- 
forter on, and thick knobbed stick under his 
arm, and was busy, pen in hand, making 
inventories, and setting his mark on all things. 
He was for eating up all things in the house, 
that scowling Israelite, and was not to be put 
off this time. Writ, sir, signed by high 
sheriff of the county—fieri facias—levari 
issued—a distringas—and the rest of their 
jargon. 

1 was running about distractedly—being 
then young in years and fresh from school— 
not knowing whither to turn, with my father 
lying sick up-stairs, almost in the ex- 
tremity of death. The wolf was busy with his 
work, and had well nigh run his ink-horn 
dry; when, of a sudden, there entered, 
quietly, this newly-made baronet, who took 
the creature with the red comforter to one 
side, and spoke words tohim. ‘There was 
ho vulgar obtrusion of his money ; no osten- 
tatious thrusting of his purse upon me. 
The thing was done as though a gentleman 
had had the handling of it. 

The wolf went his way satisfied ; but we 
had only shifted masters. We had only gotten 
asmooth upstart, instead of wolf Moses: a 
common trick, you see, with all these fungi, 
at have sprouted from the night before 
only. _ They know full well we would not— 
could it be helped—let one of them within a 
rood of us; and so, ’tis likely enough, they 


gall and vinegar to the man of pure blood; 
ut pure blood without money at its back. 
The more so, as there came to be no im- 
mediate means of getting the chain from 
our necks. Once, indeed, full half of the 
debt had been gathered, and then a bank 
broke. Said my father, at last, when I impor- 
tuned him: “ Let the fellow wait like other 
tradesmen!” Still we had to welcome 
him cordially, and get up abundant show of 
smiles and hearty taking of his plebeian 
hand. And here, again, in all honour and 
fairness, must it be written, that this person 
showed no sense of his hold on us: no fami- 
liarity or undue presuming : never putting in 
claim for that money of his, save indirectly by 
this coming over to look after his debtors. 
It made my father rage and grind his teeth 
with fury, that periodical coming up the 
avenue; and, I do believe, the last and 
sweetest act of his life was one little bit of 
triumph over this Leathern Baronet. There 
had been a fund raised for operatives in 
distress and out of work; and it was said 
Sir Thomas Hackleton, Baronet, would head 
the list with one hundred pounds. No doubt 
he would, It was no more to him than one 
hundred halfpence. 

Now, to us had been coming importunate 
letters from certain carriage builders who 
had furnished us, some years before, with 
a state coach, blazoned out with armorial 
bearings, as was — persons of our quality, 
This thing had been done by way of patron- 
age to certain provincial builders plying 
their trade in the neighbouring town: an 
the provincial builders must break or go to the 
wall, they said, if they were not helped. Still 
these were loathe to inconvenience so noble a 
family. ‘Therefore with difficulty had been 
got together—scraped from Heaven knows 
what sources—some two hundred pounds or 
so, which was to go to the whining builders. 
When, lo! comes this news of operatives out 
of work, and Sir Thomas Hackleton, Leathern 
Baronet, heading the list! My father, ill in 
bed of his last sickness, went nigh to dying 
at once of it; but, during a tossing night, 
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he lighted with triumph on the notion of 
diverting the coach builders’ monies to the 
extinguishment of Leathern Baronetcy, and 
so it was done. Builders went to the wall, 
true to their word—being swamped in the 
crisis—but the blood of the Sundons was 
glorified through the length and breadth of 
the county. For it was there, to be read in 
the local prints, that plain Piers Sundon, 
Esquire, headed the list with two hundred 
pounds—which last act sent him away from 
this earth quite contented and happy. 


ul, 

Auice was the name of the merchant’s 
daughter. A fair-haired, blue-eyed damsel, 
with a strangely spiritual expression ; with 
finely cut features, very hard to conceive as 
having come of plebeian parentage. She 
nearly resembled thosé inspired faces which a 
famous French artist (by name Airy Scheeffer), 
who has painted Dante and Beatrice, has the 
gift of fixing upon canvas, A very eweet, 
quiet-tempered child, full of gentleness and 
trust. In short, I had been in love with her 
from the first day I saw her. 

This had been at full work long before my 
father’s death: so there had been fine room 
within me for play of two contrary feelings. 
Rare tugging there was between them which 
was the stronger. I inherited to the full 
aversion to mushroom baronetcy sprouting 
where it had no title to sprout ; but not so 
much personal hatred of the man. And then 
there was that golden-haired maid—delicate 
shoot, growing in lithe wind beside him, and 
flowering over all that crookedness, She was 
always, as it were, between me and him. 
And so I brought myself to tolerate his com- 

y—rather his sphere. For he seldom 
obtruded himself; being a man of little speech 
and mostly busy with his place and im- 
provements. A worthy man, all the country 
entlemen called him; of sound sense and 
ne head. That is, all save Continental Lord 
Willoughby, who sneered at the man per- 
petually—thatis, when he came home for short 
visits from foreign parts. He made himself 
pleasant on the hern Baronet’s house and 
general taste. “Beautiful paint, sir,” he 
would say. “Like the red houses in the 
pantomimes. You and I, who have fine 
clarified blood, could not so much as conceive 
such monstrosities, See what these plebeian 
souls generate!” With that he would 
off to foreign parts — (he had a villa 
somewhere on some Italian river), and would 
not come back for a year or more. 

The Hackletons lived in a staring spick- 
and-span country house, of dazzling vermilion 
and as like a small factory as can well 
be fancied. It shone with plate glass and 
white picking-out upon the vermilion, and 
went by the name of the Villa Reale; a 
name snatched up in Sir Thomas Hack- 
leton’s little foreign touring. The plebeian 
tone of the man slipped out unconsciously at 
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every turn. It was never Villa Reale to me; 
but always The Factory, in plainest terms, ” 

Yet, with that humble manner of his, and 
unobtrusive carrying of his baronetey, I felt, 
on the occasion of my poor father’s death, that 
it would be no disparagement to pure blood, to 
accept his pressing offer of a week’s stay at the 
Factory. 

I was glad to be set free from the houge 
of mourning: glad, too, to be free from 
distracting persecution of bills pouring down 
on me, in a flood. People in the hall; 
~~ at the gate ; surly, and talking loudly, 

o say nothing of the daily post. So my 
heart was heavy enough, in all conscience, and 
a change of that kind would be welcome, 
Besides—and he suggested this humbly—[ 
might like to talk with him concerning the 
disentanglement of my affairs ; which wereing 
very cheerless condition ; and, he being pretty 
well used to business, I might, perhaps, find 
him of some little use. So he put it, hesi- 
tatingly. To say the truth, had been 
shrinking away from bold, unassisted, look- 
ing of money difficulties in the face, which had 
now become absolutely necessary, — if the 
depopulation of noble aristocratic timber was 
ever to stop. So, I shook his hand thankfully, 
and said I would go to him to the Factory 
for one week. 

The Vermilion Factory was all gilt — 
wherever there was a projecting point toh 
gold leaf: cornices, frieze, doors, windows, 
stair-balustrades, all blazing in the sun, 
Golden-legged chairs, golden-legged tables, 
and mirrors by the rood. Prodigious gardens; 
a prodigious extent of greenhouse-glass, cover- 
ing in the rarest exotics, There was a pedantic 
Scotch gardener with numerous assistants, 
All these glories were shown to me by 
the yellow-haired maiden in her own silent 
undemonstrative manner; the merchant 
baronet scarcely appearing at all. A strange 
influence was shed upon me from the golden 
locks as I followed; not so much from 
voice as from manner. Those pale eyes were 
looking out eternally with the French 
painter’s divine light. And so I followed 
all day long, from plant to plant, wherein 
she delighted most: from picture to picture, 
and from book even to book. It was 4 
snatch from that old story, which is as old a 
the — She was wonderful for a plebeian 
mai 


IV. 


On the second day I thought we might 
a a little business; and the tin boxes, 
whic 


os 


h had come over on a visit, were brought | 


out and explored. These boxes were labelled 


outside, with the style and title of the | 


Ancient Family; and there were di 
upon the study floor, mortgages in gre 
bundles, deeds of trust, settlements and i 


dentures, between Hebrew Levi of the one | 


part (needless to say who was of the other 
part) accompanied Ly a light flotilla of 
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t-obits, bills, and their brethren, bonds,|side down again, and the attorney went in 
with judgments in the penal sum of double} head foremost among the papers. All that 
the amount, duly confessed and marked in|night he was at the work, and came up late 
High Courts. The humble plebeian had} with news that he would give an answer 
his spectacles on,and went at the work bravely | on the morrow. 
for as much as three good hours; while [| The tune of that answer was something to 
roamed in and out uneasily; dividing myself| this effect—When the threatening company 
evenly enough betwixt the tin boxes and| of mortgages, bonds, judgments, came to have 
the yellow-haired maiden. The end of it|their heads set together, and were duly 
was, he could not see his way, in the least ;| polled, and placed in their order, the upshot 
but, from mere dim suspicion, and a sort|was: Say, in round numbers, one hundred 
of surface glance, he could gather enough | thousand pounds of liabilities, all pressing 
to say that things were dark, very dark/relentlessly with foreclosure power; be- 
indeed. sides smaller fry that could be staved off 
Some one came to dinner. A hook-j|for the present. On the whole, about the 
nosed, sleek-haired fellow, with a strange] net value of the estate, if sold. Sold it must 
likeness to the merchant ; at whose entry [| be presently, said Hooknose smoothly,—under 
fumed and scowled. Because, forsooth, I let | foreclosure power. 
myself out on a visit to those below the level, 
is there to be unfair advantage taken of such ve 
condescension, and is such fry as this to be} Tus was a blow, the like of which I had 
brought in to stare, and help the host’s|not reckoned on, in the worst hours of de- 
orification? It was only his own brother,|spondency. I was a pauper at that moment; 
just come for a dinner; a long-headed,|but an _ aristocratic pauper. Hebrew 
man, I was told. He was a solicitor, and|gentlemen and wolves innumerable (not 
talked of his trade openly, and in a smooth| troubling themselves with sheep clothing 
way. It irked me exceedingly to find myself | now), would be down upon me presently, One 
ecompassed about by such company. I was| ugly Foreclosure, the result of a bill filed in 
fallen low enough, indeed—enough to wish | Chancery, was actually in force at that instant. 
that my poor father might not be looking| Hebrew Levi had only to cut the thread, and 
from his fresh grave. the sword was down upon Damocles. I 
“By the way,” said the baronet, after|could have fallen at full length on the 
dinner, in the most natural way in the world,|rich carpets of the baronet. I might come 
“here is my brother, a lawyer, who can set| upon, the parish at once, an unredeemed 
you right about those papers. He has extra-| pauper. Then, that rare notion of working out 
ordinary experience. He is concerned—con- | the extinct peerage! Why, at that moment 
fidentially— for my Lord Willoughby of the| there was a letter lying in _ pocket re 
Park.” arrived from Poleaxe, herald at arms, full 
My father had reverenced my Lord Wil-| of wonderful hopes and encouragement, but 
loughby’s family from a child, and had made| craving money earnestly for the searches, In 
me reverence it too. I looked on the hook-| fact those same searches would, he averred, 
nosed with a certain interest now. be at a standstill for evermore, unless aliment 
His advice and experience were at the| were forthcoming promptly. What precious 
service of such a friend of his brother’s as| likelihood there was of it now! 
I was; unprofessionally, be it understood.| That very night, out of this trouble of 
This offer was scorned, as was only fitting) mind and brain-racking, was born a sort of 
it should be. No offence; there was no| light fever, which kept me tossing in bed for 
offence, he said, intended. As I was such a/ several days, uttering wandering talk con- 
friend of his brother’s family, he merely| cerning paupers and Union Workhouses ; 
thought there should be no stiffness, or any-| with a disturbed view, at more composed 
thing of that sort—that is—— intervals, of a golden-haired maiden drawing 
I coloured up, to flaming tint. This fellow, | near and — off into clouds ; now er 
then, had been let into the secret of the|ing drinks and doing other angel’s work, 
debt: what was to be expected from the} But it was only a light fit after all; lasting 
precious plebeian keeping it had got into?) but three or fourdays. Then, strength came 
Brother,” said Sir Thomas, from the other | back, and I was abroad again. There was a 
side of the table, “ you must not put things peck of Hebrew letters lying waiting for me, 
inthat way. Mr. Sundon and Mr. Sundon’s| with one ugly missive from Ben Levi, ~— 
father have known of me for some years back.| that Foreclosure, —— was on his 
But I have no claim on Mr. Sundon or Mr.| down, unless indeed I should stay him on 
Sundon’s father for such high consideration | the journey. uity of Redemption would 
a8 would entitle me to the honour of what| stand to me, and might beard Foreclosure 
you call intimate friendship. So please do/ still. But how was he to be bought ? 
what you are required to do, in the way of} Hooknose was on the ground, accidentall 
usiness.” it would seem, and was had into counci 
The flaming tint, on this, subsided. That|The mushroom Baronet was not present. 


| Yery night the tin boxes were turned up-| Hooknose said it was growing serious, and 
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that he had looked again through the papers. | 
He had been rather under, than over, the | 
figure, had Hooknose. It was very, very 
bad—about as bad a case as had come within 
his professional experience ; and, for the life 
of him, he could not see his way to extrication. 
By compounding and proper paring, some- 
thing over the debts might be got out of the 
sale, 

“That is your comfort, Mr. Hackleton ;” | 
I said, “ but your cure ?” 

“ Wait,’ said Mr. Hackleton, “there is| 
more tosay. You have a good name and| 
good blood. Precious refined blood. Taking | 
it at so much per drop—and I believe the 
human form contains a very large quantity 
—you might go with it into the city and get 
money for it,” quoth Hooknose, dryly. 

“ And eternally corrupt it!” I said. 

“No,” Hooknose ariswered, reflectively, 
“T don’t see it in that way. Seriously, sir, 
you might improve it. Mankind is pretty 
much under the same laws as other animals. 
Judiciously crossed, the breed improves. 
Perhaps the English aristocracy owes its 
good physical condition to frequent inter- 
marrying with the commonalty. Look at 
the old French nobility! they married in 
and in amongst themselves, until they got 
to a sort of species of human spider. 


Here is rank heresy for you, outspoken from 
the mob !” 
My lips curled at this speech of the low 


map. The man was familiar. But I had 
need of him. 

“Improve by deterioration!” I said, with 
a kind of scoff. “Unlikely chemical process !” 

“ Most true, Mr. Sundon,” he said. “ But 
this chemistry of blood has the queerest 
laws. Now, only think! For my brother 
and myself—who I really believe have come 
in direct line from those gaol birds whom 
Romulus got together for his Rome—for us 
to have thoughts on pedigree and descent, 
and blood, seems ridiculous. Yet I often 
turn such things over in my mind, when 
at work—say, when making out a bill of 
costs |” 

I should like much to have known, was 
this man sneering or in downright earnest ! 
Bill of costs ! true plebeian illustration. 

“Yet,” he continued, making a hollow 
cup of both his hands for his chin, “yet, if I 
could make out a tree up to the gaol birds, 
should I not be an out-and-out patrician ! 
The finést blood in the country. Come! 
There’s logic for you !” 

What odd notions were these concerning 
gaol birds and pedigree! What was the 
man at? 

“As I take it,” Hooknose continued, “ it 
is the pure ascertaining—the bare holding 
out of a torch to light all the steps of your 
pedigree, that makes the thing so glorious: 

ow queer, then, if his torch showed a man 
—say my Lord Willoughby’s furthest ances- 
tor— swinging from a gallows. Perhaps 
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Sally, the scullion below, has about as good 
a lineage as my lord; only, poor soul, she 
can’t afford to have it traced !” 

I felt the old curl upon my lip. The broad, 
coarse way he had of putting the thing ! 

“We had best return to business,” I said ; 
“we were speaking of money.” 

“O, certainly,” he answered, with extra- 
ordinary humility, “certainly! certainly! 
These are not topics for such scum as mere 
Hackletons: folk born under a counter. But 
to come to business again. There is that 
barony of yours—barony in nubibus—sup. 
posing you came into it: you could have 
that bill done in the city too.” 

“There must be money,” I said. 

“ Your chances are fair enough, I am told,” 
Hooknose answered ; “ but rest assured that | 
this is the only plank left to you.” 

Hackelton said no more; but his words 
left their mark. 

Without travelling up so far as the city, 
what if I looked round me within a circle 
bounded by the Hackelton domain? ThisI 
spoke to myself, sinking into a chair in the 
spick-and-span Factory study. Take hold 
of the plank! Take hold of the plank, held 
out by a saffron-haired mermaid, who has 
now floated past the window ! 

That morning from my own confidential 
attendant I had heard abundant details con- 
cerning her conduct during my three days’ 
weary tossing. How she had been hovering 
about, with anxious tearful eyes and saddest 
expression. Could the clouds have been 
parted for the sick man, he would have 
seen the face wrought by the divine painter, 
looking out with gentlest sympathy. Take 
hold, Hooknose said, take hold of this 
plank. Take hold of it! said also scowl- 
ing Foreclosure. Foreclosure might be ex- 
pected at any hour; nay, at this moment 
he might be on the ground in possession, 
The bare notion set me all a-trembling. And 
yet, outside, among the garden bowers, might 

e found balm and panacea for all troubles, 
Rescue from difficulties —salvation—cure! 
What if there was one little grain of truth 
in those odd, strange, ridiculous speeches of | 
Hooknose? ‘Take hold of the plank! And 
with that cry within me I slowly rose, and 
passed out hesitatingly into the garden. 

With trembling and astonishment Golden- 
Haired heard my heart-sent, earnest vows. 
With even something like a cry, too, hastily 
suppressed, 

“ Have you thought well over this?” she 
said. “O have you thought well of it?” 

She was quite scared and dazed : “It can- 
not be,” she exclaimed, and was for flying 
away. ‘There is a programme usually on 
these occasions, so I took this to be a first 
step in the business, and stopped her. 

“You love another,” I said, thinking of 
the old hackneyed form. 

No, it was not that, she could assure 
me, still ready to sink upon the walks, She 
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never looked so like to the divine painter’s|of his mellow-toned background at those 
faces as then. who came after, and sat at the oaken escri- 

“Better not to mention it at all to her|toire. Perhaps he might be taken as watch- 
father,” she said, “ Forget the words I had|ing eternally, lest any of his race should 
spoken altogether. That dazzling lineage of | go astray, and slur the stock he had been 
mine—the great ancestors——” so precious of. 

Ah, yes! I had nearly forgotten them ell, it was now late at night; and, in 
altogether. The maiden of low degree had| this very Amber Room I had been sitting in 
swept them away from my brain. the darkness, until the time had crept on very 

Shall it be confessed that, as difficulty | close to midnight. What had been my enter- 
seemed to show itself, I seemed to see Fore-|tainment during those weary hours would 
closure standing behind with his arm up,|not be hard to conceive; dismallest fancies 
quite infuriated? A sudden terror of him/and heaviest forebodings; sad thoughts of 


| filled me, as I found this last chance of escape | how this precious birthright was departing 
| slipping from me. from me, being basely sold, in fact, for money. 


t was incomprehensible. Such a wooing; There I sat, in the darkness, until the clock 
garden scene was never thought of before.| began chiming outside, preparatory to striking 
There was some one coming down the walk | the hour, and then it pealed out slowly twelve 
most inopportunely. o’clock, 

A servant with a letter: having ridden over; I went to light the lamp, lit it, and came 
from Holm Hollies with word that I was| back again to the old eseritoire, sitting 
badly wanted there. A sudden coldness at} down fronting the first Baron Sundon, in his 
my heart. Had Foreclosure come? I de-} green velvet coat and ruffles. The dull light 
parted hastily, promising to be back on the; of the lamp played upon the smooth, full 
morrow. It left that garden scene a riddle | cheeks, and showed him looking down placidly 
unguessed, and unconsciously upon (it was not too hard 

At the Holm Hollies what I had been|a word) his unworthy descendant. Then I 
wanted for, I found to be gone. Certain| fell to thinking if I should have chanced to 





_ strange men had wanted speech of me, who,| have been son of his, or had he lived up to 
| not finding me, said they would look for me|this night, and I ,had the task before me 
| over at the baronet’s, of breaking to him news of this foul blot ; 


I began thinking how the fair, placid cheeks 
VI. of the first Baron Sundon would have been 
Tux shape of the Amber Room was octagon, | contorted with rage; how he would have 


| and there were large squares of faded silk,| gone nigh to — a precious blood- 


once of a rich golden yellow, let into panels| vessel; how he would have torn those spot- 
all round. There was abundance of black | less white ruffles ; how he would have cursed 
oak framing about these panels; sprouting in| me, and turned me out of doors; how he 
knobs and foliage here and there, and con-| would, in all human probability, have died 
verging ina huge boss at the centre of the|of it. For that matter, there was my 
domed ceiling. There was an old chair and| poor father, now in the Family Vault; and [ 
an old oak escritoire, where I sat and wrote ;/ could speak for a certainty as to how it would 
and where, too, my father sat and wrote ; and | have affected him. It would have sent him 


| where, too, those who had been before him | down to the Family Vault prematurely, Why, 


had sat and written also. There were shelves|even I could see the old Lord of Sundon 
laden with pedigree books; and there were| frowning down on me, just as the clock 
great oak chests open, on the floor;| chimed two quarters past twelve. 

whence overflowed more pedigree documents, 

deeds, and patents—a great heraldic litter. _ 

Frontin the escritoire at which I was| Sundon village church was full of Sundons. 
sitting, Tate at night, was a portrait of the! It was worth coming miles to see. It was 
last Baron Sundon, of Holm Hollies, a fine | a perfect heraldic panorama: every aisle 
dignified gentleman, in a flowing periwig,| and corner being crowded with tombs and 
green velvet coat, and star—the pillar | effigies of dead Sundons, There were Sundons 
and glory of the family ; great in the state, | in armour, and Sundons in flowing wigs, with 
greater in the county—with an aristocratic| their hands in praying postures on their 
curl on his lips, and full, smooth cheeks, | breasts, lying out stiffly on great stone tombs : 
made fuller by the wig; bluish, aristocratic] there were Sundons kneeling on cushions 
fingers nestling under his lace frill. Those}in pairs together, and with frills about 
bluish fingers advanced out of the rich lace | their necks, all wrought out in snowy white 
frill, only to touch the fingers of theYnobi-| marble. 

lity ; for he was conscious of our prodigious} All that august company lie together 
purity of blood, and would have borne that} beneath the low-roof church, which has a 
is precious family flesh should be torn with| short, thick tower outside, heavily cased with 
hot pincers, sooner than have it defiled by| ivy; and whose walls slant outward quite 
plebeian touch. And now, for some century! out of allshape. The long roof seems to start 
and a half, had he been looking down out | almost from the ground, those old slanting 
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walls being not beyond a few feet high, save, 


indeed, where they rise suddenly to make 
room for a tall window, filled-in with coloured 
glass of pale faint tint—faded saffron and 
green—over which, too, the ivy has straggled 
pretty thickly, and has stopped such light as 
there ever was, It ill became a Sundon to 
stray down there, having got the keys from 
the sexton, when the moon was streaming 
through the window, scattering that green 
and yellow phosphoric light mysteriously on 
the pavement, making strange ghostly pat- 
terns, out of which rise the stiff, sleepin 
figures, looking as cold and white as though 
cut out of snow. 

There is an old organ,—one of the fine old 
organs that came from Holland two centuries 
before,—ripe and mellow in every tone; and 
at this moment it is playing softly, rolling 
swelling music up to the chancel, over the 
sleeping Sundon figures,—the praying knights, 
and the full-wigged barons; up to the porch 
where I stand, with my dismal heart in my 
hand, looking in timorously. So it plays on, 
as with pipes of silver, and the moon streams 
in through the diamond panes, bringing with 
it to the floor the pale saffron tints ; bring- 
ing out very distinctly a figure that I seem 
to know pretty well, and which leans upon 
one of the white tombs. A figure in full 
en velvet coat, and flowing periwig ; with 

luish fingers nestling in among his lace 
frilling, and with smooth, placid cheeks. He 
~ leans against the tomb easily enough, and 
moonlight from the old window comes 
through the straggling ivy and diamond 
panes, right upon that star of his. All this 
while, the organ is playing away softly. He 
rises up at length, and walks round among 
the tombs, stopping before each in a musing 
sort of fashion. 

Before the praying knights, and the knights 
on cushions, and the dames with frills; be- 
fore the men in flowing robes and wigs, the 
bishops, dignitaries, chancellors, and soldiers, 
whom the great house had provided to the 
State ; before the noble ladies of the house, 
the peerless beauties, who had intermarried 
with other great houses, whose commemo- 
rative tablets were there, fixed in the old 
grey walls—he stops, and reads the in- 
scription, those full smooth cheeks of his 
relaxing complacently. It was gratifying, 
no doubt, to read off that ot of hig 
deeds and higher titles, all so gorgeously 
emblazoned. His race had not been un- 
worthy of the first Baron Sundon. And so 
he goes from one to the other, always with 
that placid smile, the old Dutch organ still 
playing in the gallery. At last, he stops, not 
two yards from me, and begins reading a 
fresh tablet, newly let into the wall, with two 
busts over it. Thereupon his eyes sparkle, 
his smooth cheeks wrinkle up, and his teeth 
nearly chatter ; so that, from pure curiosity, 
I steal out from under the porch, and come 
softly behind him. Then I read over his 
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shoulder what was written on the new 
tablet, 

It said (and, by some of that saffron light 
which came through the old diamond panes, 
it might be fairly read), that here lay the 
body of one Piers Sundon, Esquire, with all his 
style, titles, and virtues, and of Annie, his wife, 
who has no style, title, or virtues whatever ; no 
descent nor dignity ; no honours; no family; 
no pedigree. O, now I see at last with a 
horrible agitation at heart, and terrible con- 
viction of its truth, what has so moved the 
oe ancestor in the green-velvet coat! 

ow, do I begin to see what that trembling 
finger—at last withdrawn from the lace- 
ruffle—is pointing at. Well might the smooth 
ancestor turn round at that sharp cry of 
grief, still pointing his trembling finger at 
that fatal blot upon his line—and fix one 
living glance of rage and hatred on me! 

With that despairing cry, all things seemed 
to melt away; grey church, saffron moon- 
light, white sleeping figures on tombs, 
old window and Smout panes, and the 
soft music from the old Dutch organ. All 
things departed, except the first Baron Sun- 
don, in his green velvet coat and star. 


VIIl, 


My Lord Willoughby, as has been said 
before, lived mostly in foreign parts, coming 
home now and then for short spans. They 
have fine blood in Italy—princes by the 
hundred: so he usually kept to that villa 
of his on the Arno, where he was held in 
much esteem by the princes. My Lord 
Willoughby’s whole gospel lay in that little 
word, Blood. “You and I,” he would say to 
me, “ are the only persons of condition in the 
county ; the others are mere gutter-bloods, 
and that fellow Hackleton is their prime 
Don!” For he hated that fellow Hackleton 
from his soul. He was now over on one 
of his visits, but was to tarry some time, it 
was said: having brought home a daughter 
and many retainers. 

Mylordcalled overat Holm Hollies that next 
morning, and was rejoiced to see me lookin 
so well, and then fell off into rambling tal 
about princes and marcheses and high things, 
and courts, and that villa of his on the Arno. 
All which came acceptable enough after that 
long drought of such matters over at the 
spick-and-span Factory. It was comforting 
to find myself in the atmosphere of a person 
of quality, and of such quality as my lord. 
Then rambling home to the county, “By the 
way,” he said, “ you have been with Hackle- 
ton—prince of gutter-bloods I call him—I 
wished to speak to you about that. Sit 
down, and don’t be disturbed.” 

What was this beginning to portend? 

“You know,” continued my lord, “that I 
never could endure the Parvenu. I always 
said he was a gutter-blood, and would doa 
dirty thing. Well! What do you suppose this 
dignified workman, this baroneted cur, has 
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been busy with, while entertaining you ? Don’t 
be disturbed ; but I thought it right to let 
} you know—— ” 

“What?” I said, in much trouble. 

| “Why buying up your incumbrances—ex- 
| changing places with your creditors. I know 
| he has a hankering after your acres, A 
| rare plot, and worthy of a gutter-blood !” 

| Iwasastounded. “Are you sure?” I said. 
| “Can this be true ?” 

“Stay!” continued my lord, “he has 
a daughter, has he not ?—a fair seducing 
thing — placed well in the centre of his 
spider’s web. A better plot still. Don’t 
you see it all now, my poor friend? Turn 
of the mortgage screw with one hand; 
with the other, seducing daughter. Take your 
| choice. That’s the game!” 

That was the game! So it was, and blind 
| Imust have been, not to have seen it long 
| since. Here was the secret of that interest 
| in my affairs—that rummage among the tin 
boxes and papers, which } had so foolishly 

rivileged. Here was the fruit of that laying 
ode together of the two brothers, and of 
that cunning embassy of the Hooknose, and of 
| his quiet suggestion for admixture of plebeian 

a A low juggle, indeed, and most clumsy 

t ! ‘ 

For my lord threw out the broadest hint, 
for the confounding of it. 

“You and I,” he said, again, “being the 
only true blood in the county, should stand 
|} toone another. If he shake his deed in your 
face, don’t be afraid of him ; there is one who 
| will back you. This tender wench has not 
| been angling for iy : you have not been 
| committing yourself! Gracious! Don’t tell 
| me that!’ 
| Iwas turning crimson, and I thought I saw 
| alook of repulsion in my lord’s face. 


Ix. 


| Tuis was what I said to the mushroom 
| Baronet in the plainest terms oe and his 
eee brother were together in the 


“Sir, you have hehaved unworthily—un- 
| Worthy of your station and the title you bear. 
| But your scheme has failed. Do your worst. 
| Ruin me if you please; but not all your 
| power will bring me to degrade my name 
| and blood, by such an alliance.” 

His pale cheek was suffused with colour, 
and his fingers trembled. Hooknose was 
smiling. 

“Your ambassador,” I went on quite in a 
fury, “ did his work well this morning, striv- 
| ing eee to depreciate this poor faith of 
| mine in noble blood, now the only estate left 
tome. But thank Heaven it has failed!” 
| And here, in the excess of my excitement, I 
— my hands together. Hooknose smiled 

in, 

The baronet’s cheek grew paler. He 
was unprepared, he said huskily, for this, 
Quite unprepared, But he em 
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It was not worth while setting himself right ; 
for, though of humble birth, he had his dignit 
as a man tolook to, He had been miguagal, 
but would leave all to time. 

With that he rose and gathered together 
his papers. My heart smote me cruelly: it 
bee scarcely patrician to have spoken so to 
1im, 

“Give Mr. Sundon,” he said to his brother, 
“those papers.” Then turning to me, he said 
again: “Sir, I leave allto time. You will 
see your injustice one day.” With that he 
passed away from the room. 

“T hand you the mortgage deeds,” Hook- 
nose said, “ pursuant to instructions.” 

“TI know the price wanted for them,” I 
answered scornfully, and left the house. 


x, 


So had I thus cut away, all that bound 
me to the baronet—cut away, too, what had 
bound me to his golden-haired daughter. I 
had passed from them with aristocracy 
colours streaming! Proud blue blood was 
triumphant. It had vindicated itself grandly. 
The plebeian dragon was grovelling in the 
dust. Yet my breast had a heavy weight 
on it all the while, from early morning until 
sundown : heaviest, too, on waking at mid- 
night with eee of golden-hair and 
of the pale plebeian’s face and trembling 
fingers—with lurking suspicion, too, that my 
nobility had asserte itself in something too 
rough and unmanly a fashion. 

When I was at home the week following, 
busily arranging matters, news was brought in 
that my Lord Willoughby was ao up the 
avenue, That purest of Corinthian blood was 
coming to pay me avisit, Nay, for that matter, 
aforesaid blood had come the day before, and 
the day before that again, being seemingly very 
anxious to have speech of me. Such eager- 
ness was unaccountable to me. My lord 
desired to know more of me ; as it was only 
fitting that two such noble stocks should be 
brought much together. His lordship was a 
person of awful consideration and extreme 
nicety in “ mixing,” as it was called. 

My lord was rejoiced to see me, wringing 
me very an by the hang. He must see 
more of me in future. By the way, he had 
something to tell me, And my lord took out 
a letter. 

“T got this,” said my lord, “three days ago 
from a noble relation in the Upper House. 
He tells me that your Barony is almost 
secure ; but a little trouble and a word or 
two from persons of interest—” 

My breath came and went. “You 
mean ?——” I asked, one 

“T mean,” said my lord, jocularly, “ that 
the thing only wants a little pushing. Come 
to-morrow and dine, and we can talk it 
over. By the way, you have not seen my 
daughter, Constance, since she came home?” 

The Barony within grasp! Was it credible? 
What did it mean? How laughable the 
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notion of such a title borne by insolvency :| that staving off of cruel Fi-fa, Levari, and 
with the Union Workhouse for its family | Company. 


seat. 
“Pooh, pooh 
day, in the drawing-room as we waited for 


1»? 


dinner,“ what’s an incumbrance here or there ? | 
We might push you through that. ,There/lord, “I have something serious to speak of 
spare | to you.” 


are many with odd thousands to 
who would not. grudge it toa young man 
starting in life. 

Here entered the daughter, Constance: 


white-faced, but with an air of true aristocracy 


: \in olden days would I have ridden forth in 
The | 


—with a stately bearing as of a queen. 
Blood always makes itself so felt. 
poor saffron-haired damsel always came in, 


gently and timorously, as if uncertain what 


treatment she might encounter. Constance 
had a noble arch in her neck, as if she 
were born to command. How gracious she 
was to me all that night, as was also the 
noble lord her father, I will not dwell on 
now. There were fresh particulars concern- 
ing the Barony. Nay, my lord had need only 
to lift up his little finger and the thing was 
done. 

Poleaxe was a botch. Leave it to my 
lord. But he would take leave to say one 
thing: Young men of noble blood, start- 
ing in life, should think of settling down, 
and of having done with wild oats. To one 
conclusion, however, he began to point with- 
out disguise: to his own pure-blooded, 


white-faced daughter ; and, as to that matter 
of pressing mortgage and money difficulty, 


why, who would not have a pleasure in 
helpifg on a young man who had come to 
such straits by no fault of his own? 


xi. 


I Grew into favour with the white-faced 
maid; and paid her court, all to that end 
which I thought my lord had hinted at. I 
grew into favour with her: but it was a 
cold suit: the very corpse of wooing, 
No blandishments of that piece of quality 
could warm it up. No, not in the least. I 
have written it down, that I had cast off 
violently all that bound me to the baronet 
and to his, All! I fear me all this while 
those golden threads are still drawing, draw- 
ing me gently back again. That pale 
saffron-hair is in a fearful tangle about my 
heart ! More weary, weary nights and heavy 
thoughts! O this nobility ! 


xII, 


Bur how about Foreclosure, Distress, and 
Levy, and their attendant harpies, all this 
while : and specially about the strange men I 
had been sent over to meet ? My lord would 
nod and wink strangely as I mentioned this— 
would try and turn off the matter ; but never 
wholly denying participation. But, what led 
the fellows over to the spick-and-span Fac- 
tory ? There was something always whisper- 


said my lord, the next! knowing—would tell nothing—no, not a 


| what. So it was incumbent on me to 
;set out at his bidding, even through that 





But again my lord winked and looked 


word, 
“ Come over to-morrow evening,” wrote m 


It needed not an Cidipus to guess 


dark December evening, when there were 
sigus of astorm coming on. Right cheerfully 
another direction. But that was over now, 

Never was my lord in such cheerful 
humour. He was all points and pleasant 
turns ; pees gay as a lark. Those 
shining false rows of teeth of his were always 
on view, and he was full of the liveliest 
notions on human things generally. He was 
pleased to say he took great delight in my 
humour—which, to say the truth, was of the 
dismallest. His walnuts went cracking off 
under his aristocratic fingers to the music of 
his own happy quips and light talk. The 
noble white-faced lady, too, was fitted out 


gorgeously, and was filled with an overflowing _ 


graciousness and extra sweetness. 

The walnuts went cracking on, and the 
light talk kept pace with them, Strange to 
say, all that night long my lord made no 
allusion to that matter of blood—a word 
seldom five minutes absent from his talk, 
I recollect that, distinctly, and it struck me 
at the time as being a curious thing, 

The walnuts went cracking on. The talk 
fell round on my concerns. How pleasant 
a thing it would a he said, if I could be set 
free and straight upon my legs, No incum- 
brance, no mortgage, no risk of Ca-sa, Fi- 
fa, and Company. Which tune he sang for 
a good long spell: then, turning suddenly 
on me, he would know had I been thinking 
of the way I was in ? 

To which I replied (in an absent fashion, 
for I was thinking of other things), that 1 
had been thinking of it deeply, but could see 
no mode of extrication beyond one. At this 
beginning of business talk, Constance rose 
and retired, 

“Pah!” said my lord, with all the teeth 
on view at once. “I will help your thoughts 
for you. Between persons of our high rank, 
and especially between persons of our rela- 
tive ages, there should be no beating about 
the bush. I have not had my eyes shut all 
this while. No, no!” 

Crack went a walnut again, and his head 
went back upon his shoulder to survey me 
with his knowing look. Then my lord went 
on to say, over again, that he had not had bis 
eyes shut all that while—that he had seen 
what had been going on—that we 
managed it cleverly, very cleverly, very 
cleverly indeed—in short, I should be set free 


ing to me that there was a certain mysterious | and clear to start with : there should not be 
connection between the Factory family and|so much as a pound outlying against me. To 
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all of which I could only answer that I was 
very grateful to him for all his goodness—the 
usual song in short. 

But my lord had not done yet, There was 
something to add which seemed very hard to 
make its way out. “You see,” said he, still 
smiling so pleasantly, “ what a fine position 
this will be for you. Young men are not so 
started every day. Constance, too, so amiable 
and good! Likes you, on my soul I believe 
to distraction! Bear in mind, too,” my iord 
added hastily, “that you may have the 
barony within a month from this date. My 


| honour as a nobleman you may!” 


My lord’s lips were all this while opening 
and shutting nervously. 

“By the way,” he went on hastily, “I 
should tell you—for between us persons of 
rank and so intimate there should be no 


| concealments—and a young man in your 


position should not be too thin skinned—” 

Here he stopped to pick out a walnut. 

“Not too thin skinned, I say.” 

What was he driving at? 

“You see, my dear Sundon, we are all 
frail creatures, even the best of us, at one 
time of our lives. Young men will be young 
men to the end of the world. Yes, we will 
have that barony for you. My wife, poor 
soul (you never knew her) died long since— 
long before Constance up-stairs was born.” 
ee said I rising up, “do you tell me 

as ” 

“Precisely,” said my lord, showing his 
white teeth, “ you understand me I see. But 
the barony recollect ! ” 

I could not believe what I heard, but he 
spoke even more plainly. I lost all self- 
command. To think me capable of being 
bought with such a lure. It maddened me. 
Istruck him across his white-toothed mouth 
with my hand. Then rushed from the house. 
The night was dark and stormy, and I scarcely 
knew the road. But I could not rest until I 
was free of that hateful place. The wind 


| howled, and there were great drops of rain 


falling at intervals. I scarcely heeded them. 
The bitter feeling that my faith in the pure 
our of aristocracy was too cruelly shaken 
to feel aught else. 
All this, as I struggled through the storm 
tlong the high road to Holm Hollies. 
if I had been so deluded in the one respect, 
What safeguard had there been against my 
going astray in another? There was the 
pale face of the baronet now visiting me re- 
Proachfully, All was perplexity—all dark- 
ness, All had come of the promptings of 
that specious well-born villain, and who 
should tell how much of truth or false- 
hood lay mixed together! And she of the 
den hair! — despised, abandoned — cast 


WATER MUSIC. 





m me like a weed of her own sweet 
garden, © fool! fool! noble blooded, aris- 
tocratic, deluded fool ! 

But it was not too late. There were | 
funds as of wheels approaching—the carriage 
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that was to have taken me home, going 
for me to Lord Willoughby’s. Nothing could 
be so opportune. 


XIU. 

Ir was not more than ten o’clock when I 
drove up to the Villa Reale. The unex- 
pected visitant made his way in and told 
his tale to the quiet baronet and to the 
golden-haired. It all came out as I had 
thought. Noble blood and aristocracy had 
descended even to imposture and to telling of 
low lies. It was the baronet, indeed, who 
had received the strange men and sent them 
away satisfied. “I told you,” he said, in his 
gentle way, “I would leave it all to time.” 

Later on, when I had asked and found for- 
riveness for that cruel misjudging of mine, 
Hoth from him and from the golden-haired ; 
—when I was striving to win my way back 
to that old footing I well nigh hopelessly 
lost—he said to me in his old, quiet, melan- 
choly way, “I have never had thoughts of 
lifting my poor child into a station above her 
own, Since coming to riches, this is what I 
have laid out for her and for me. I do not 
believe in that bettering of one’s condition by 
a lofty marriage. We shallall do best in that 
walk wherein we have been placed. And so, 
at that season when you were so harshly 
judging of us, it was my firm resolve never to 
sanction such an alliance as you were then 
seeking. In this humble creed I have 
brought her up; and she holds to it as 
firmly as Ido now. In this humble creed I 
hope to live and die. We have our little 
plebeian honour to hold by, as well as the 
nobler classes. Therefore, sir, we will never 
come back again to this subject.” 

These were the words of the Baronet ; 
every one of which dealt a sharp pang. O! 
the golden-haired was gone from me for 
ever ! 

And so it is left to me to drag on a 
life of bitter sorrow and vain yearnings. 
Yearnings after what my own wild folly has 
taken from me. If nothing else, it has been 
a school of bitter teaching. 

Whether, in course of time, which works 
great marvels, the golden-haired will ever 
be given to me again, is yet in a deep cloud. 


| So I drag on my weary life with some light 


figment of hope before me. I look to the 
future. My faith in the past is broken utterly. 








WATER MUSIC. 


*Twas in summer—glorious summer— 
Far beyond the smoky town, 

Weary with a long day's ramble 

Through the fern and blooming bramble, 
Needing rest, I sat me down. 

Beetling crags hung high above me, 
Ever looking grandly rude; 

Still there was some trace of mildness 

In this scene so weird: its wildness 
Might be sought for solitude. 


RD 
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Birds and flowers, song and beauty, 
Seem’d this rugged realm to fill ; 
That which was my soul’s entrancing 
Was the music and the glancing 
Of a rock-born plashing rill. 
Lingering there, I was delighted, 
Musing on the days gone by, 
Watching its bright spray-pearls sprinkled, 
Every silvery tone that tinkled 
Touch’d some chord of memory. 


*T was as if sweet spirit-voices 

Threw a spell around me there: 
Now, in lightest notes of gladness, 
Now, in deeper tones of sadness, 

Wafting whispers to my ear. 
Memory, hope, imagination, 

Seem’d to have usurp’d my will; 
And my thoughts kept on a-dreaming 
Till the bright stars were a-gleaming 

To the music of the rill. 


What a world of strange reflections 
Came upon me then unsought ! 
Strange, that sounds should find responses— 
Where e’en mystery ensconces— 
In the corridors of thought ! 
Then emotions were awaken’d, 
Making my heart wildly thrill, 
As L linger’d there and listen'd, 
Whilst the dew around me glisten’d, 
To the music of the rill. 


STEPHEN GIRARD, THE MONEY 
MAKER. 


Anovut the year seventeen hundred and 
fifty, in the environs of Bordeaux, in France, 
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{Condueted by 
successfully to and from New Orleans, In 
this position he first began to accumulate 
means, and to trade on his own account, and 
he soon became part owner of the ship and 
cargo, which he commanded, A large gap 
in the minute progress of his history now 
occurs, but in seventeen hundred and sixty. 
nine we find him an obscure, plodding, quiet, 
thrifty trader in Water Street, Philadelphia, 
At this period he took a liking to one 
Mary, or Polly Lum, the daughter of an old 
ship-caulker, who lived in a water-side house 
down amongst the vessels that traded to 
that city. The girl was plain, but comely, 
and employed as a domestic servant in a 
neighbouring family. Stephen Girard does 
not appear to have been looked upon with 
favour by the parents of the girl, for they | 
forbade him the house for some time, 
were eventually married, but the union was 
not a happy one. She was neglectful of her 


| duty: he was morose and austere. One child | 


was born, which died. At length he applied 
to the legislature of Pennsylvania for a 
divorce, and obtained it. 

He still continued to rent the small house 
in Water Street, to which he had taken his 
wife when they were married, and he indus» 
triously pursued his combined occupations 


|of sea-captain, shipowner, and merchant 


About this time he entered into partner 
ship with one Isaac Hazlehurst, of Philadel- 
phia, and purchased two vessels in which to 
trade to the Island of Saint Domingo, The 
brigs were captured by British men-of-war, 


there lived an old sea-captain, named Pierre|and sent to Jamaica: a misfortune whieh 


Girard, with Madame Larfargue, his wife. 
They had already four children,—no matter 
whether male or female, for they lived and 
died in the obscurity in which they were born. 
But in the year seventeen hundred and fifty, 
on the twenty-first of May, another child 
came into the world—a boy, named Stephen 
Girard. 

Up to the age of ten or twelve, there 


is no record of the life and progress of| 
this boy. At that time he was found, with | 


one eye, embarked as a cabin-boy, with 
no other uirements than an imperfect 
iaswlndes of the elements of reading and 
writing, on board a vessel bound for the 
West Indies. His one eye was made the 


subject of ridicule amongst his companions, | 
and his temper was thus early soured for'| 


life. With this physical deformity, without 
friends, patronage, or money, he was thrown 
upon the world. 

He did not remain long in the West 
Indies, but bound himself apprentice to 
a shipmaster, in whose service he first 
set foot in the port of New York, about 
the year seventeen hundred and sixty-four. 
Morose as Stephen Girard was, he gained 
the confidence of his employer, and he was 


made mate of the vessel in which he sailed,| his wares. 
and afterwards captain, when his master|in his favour. 


| 





dissolved the short partnership. There 
is another gap in the story of Stephen 
Girard, extending from seventeen hundred | 
and seventy-two to seventeen hundred and | 
seventy-six. It is probable that during this | 
time he continued his old business, trading | 
as shipmaster and merchant to New Orleans 
and Saint Domingo. 
The war put an end to the sea enterprises | 
of Stephen Girard, and he was compelled to | 
turn his attention to the land. 
He opened a small grocery store in Water 
Street, joined with a bottling establishment, | 
where he worked hard with his own hands at 
the occupation of bottling claret and cider. 
About the year seventeen hundred and 
seventy-seven, upon the alleged approach of 
the British to Philadelphia, he purchased & 
small tract of land from his former partner, 
Mr. Hazlehurst, on which there wasa house, to 
which he removed his business; empioying 
his time, early and late, in preparing claret 
and cider for the market, and selling themat 
a large profit to the American army, 
camped near his residence, Here he remail 
until seventeen hundred and seventy-nine, 
sometimes making a voyage in a boat a8 8 
water-pedlar to Philadelphia, to dispose of 


His eae was not m 


is skin was dark and 


left the sea. He voyaged several times! dingy; his form was short and thick; ne 
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was coarse, rough, vulgar, and ungainly ; and 
his one eye glared ominously upon his 
customers. He met with jeers and taunts 
from every side, which he bore with great 
taciturnity and composure. He had but one 
object in view,’ which he followed with all the 
steady energy of an iron will. That object 
was, to make money. 

When Philadelphia was evacuated by the 
British in seventeen hundred and seventy- 
nine, Stephen Girard was again found in 
Water Street, this time occupying a range of 
frame stores upon the east-side, He was no 
more than twenty-nine years of age, but so 
a grave, and repulsive in appearance, that 

e was known as “Old Girard.” His business 
could not have been very prosperous at this 
period, considering the disturbed and depressed 
state of the country. He was quietly biding 
his time. His store was well-filled with old 
blocks, sails, pieces of cordage, and other 


In seventeen hundred and eig ity, Stephen 
Girard again commenced the New Orleans 
and Saint Domingo trade. In two years he 





| which he oecupied himself. The rents were 
| low at the time, and the purchase very 


| ments for her funeral were completed. 
| was buried in the manner of the 
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bad progressed so far as to be able to 


| purchase a ten years’ lease, with renewal, of 


a range of brick and frame stores, one of 





advantageous—perhaps the turning point in 
| his fortunes. 


In seventeen hundred and eighty, bis wife, 


| Mary Girard, from whom he had been divorced, 


| was admitted an insane patient into the 
| Pennsylvania Hospital. Here she remained 
shut up, twenty-five years and one month, 
while her husband was busily pursuing his 
oe object in the world; at fast she died in 
the year eighteen hundred and fifteen. On 
being told of her death, Stephen Girard 
selected her burial-place, and requested that 
he should be called as soon as all the arrange- 
She 
riends, Her 
| husband was there, glaring with his one 
| tearless eye, silent and unmoved; after 
taking one short look at the remains, he 
| departed, saying, “all is well.” He returned 
home, and began to give largely to the local 
charities and hospitals from this day. 
| A circumstance occurred at this period 
Which materially aided Stephen Girard in 
his cherished determination. He was en- 
gaged in the West India trade—particularly 
; M the Island of Saint Domingo—and at 
| the moment of the well-known outbreak of 
@ slaves, he had two vessels lying off 
the a The affrighted planters rushed 
| % the docks, and deposited their most 
Valuable treasures in those ships for safety, 
j Teturning to secure more. They were nearly 
all, with their families, massacred. Stephen 
irard advertised liberally for the owners to 
@ pi perty, but very few claimants ever ap- 
peared, and it was transported to Philadel- 
Phia to swell the store and increase the 

























power of the one-eyed capitalist, who com- 
menced the building of those large ships 
engaged in the trade with China and Cal- 
cutta, which were, at that time, the pride of 
America, 

In seventeen hundred and ninety-three, a 
fearful pestilence broke out in the City of 
Philadelphia. The yellow fever left whole 
streets tenantless ; the hearse was the vehicle 
most frequently seen in the streets ; those 
who wore the badge of mourning on their 
arms, were avoided even by their friends ; and 
the fumes of tobaceo and camphor filled every 
house in the city. While the pestilence was 
at its height, a {square repulsive man boldly 
entered one of the most crowded hospitals, 
and bore out in his arms a victim in the last 
saffron-coloured stage of the disease. For 
days and weeks, this man continued to per- 
form the same terrible office of attending 
upon the, sick and dying, discharging the 
most painful and dangerous duties of the 
lowest servant in the place. This repulsive- 
looking Samaritan was Stephen Girard, with 
his strong will, his bodily energy, his stout 
heart, and his one eye. The hard, griping 
trader was not so selfish after all. When all 
the paid attendants, all the visitors of the 
poor were either dead, dying, or had fled ; 
when no offers of money would equi that 
labour which was required for the re-organi- 
sation of the pest-house hospital at Bush 
Hill; two men nobly volunteered for the 
forlorn task—Stephen Girard and Peter 
Helm. On the afternoon of the same day on 
which he offered his services, Stephen Girard, 
a merchant of growing wealth and influence, 
a foreigner with no ties of re between 
him and the afflicted city, entered upon his 
dangerous task with all the perseverance and 
decision of his character. He soon established 
order and cleanliness ; provided accommoda- 
tions, and procured supplies; and, for sixty 
days continued to discharge his duties at 
the hospital. 

In eighteen hundred and twelve, Stephen 
Girard, the one-eyed cabin boy of Bordeaux, 
purchased the banking premises of the old 
Bank of the United States (whose charter 
was not renewed), and started the Girard 
Bank; a large private establishment, which 
not only conferred advantages upon the 
community — than the State institu- 
tion upon which it was founded, but, while 
the public credit was shaken, and the Govern- 
ment finances were exhausted by war, the 
Girard Bank could command large subscrip- 
tions of loans, and put itself in the position of 
the principal aaines of the country. In 


eighteen hundred and, fourteen Girard sub- 
scribed the whole of a large Government loan 


from patriotic motives, and, in eighteen 
hundred and seventeen, he contributed, by 


his unshaken credit and undiminished funds, 
to bring about the resumption of specie pay- 
ments, In eighteen hundred and thirty-one 
his operations were so extensive, that when 
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the country was placed in extreme embar- 


rassment from the scarcity of money, by 
reason of the balance of trade being against 
it, he was enabled, by a single 4 


with an eminent English firm, to turn the 
exchanges, and cause specie to flow into the 
States. 

Stephen Girard began his remarkable 
trading career with one object, which he 
steadily kept in view all his long life— 
the making of money for the power} 
it conferred. He was content, at starting, | 
with the small profits of the retail trader, 
willing to labour in any capacity to make 
those profits secure. He practised the most 
rigid personal economy ; he resisted all the 
allurements of pleasure ; he exacted the 
last farthing that was due to him; and he 
paid the last farthing that he owed. He took 
every advantage which the law allowed him 
in resisting a claim ; he used men just so far 
as they would accomplish his purpose; he 
paid his servants no more than the market 
price ; when a faithful cashier died, he exhi-| 
bited the utmost indifference, making no| 
provision for his family, and uttering no 
sentiment of regret for his loss, He would 
higgle for a penny with a huckster in 
the streets: he would deny the watchman at 
his bank, the customary Christmas present of 
a great-coat. To add to his singular and 
deficient character, he was deaf in one ear, 
could only speak broken English, never con- 
versed upon anything but business, and wore 
the same old cout, cut in the French style, for 
five years together. An old ricketty chair, | 
remarkable for its age, and marked with the 
initials “S$. G.” drawn by a faded horse, was 
used when he rode about the city. He had 
no sense of hospitality, no friend to shared 
his house or his table. He was deferential in 
appearance, to rank and family. Violent and 
passionate; only to one man—an old and 
faithful clerk named Robergot. His theolo- 
gical opinions were heterodox in the extreme, 
and he loved to name his splendid vessels 
after Voltaire and Rousseau. fie was devoted 
to the improvement of his adopted city and | 
country: he was a determined follower of | 
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ostentatious charity. No man ever applied 
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to him for a large public grant in vain, while 
the starving beggar was invariably sent 
from his gate. He steadily rose every 
morning before the lark, and unceusing labour 
was the daily worship of his life. 

Thus he attained his eighty-second year, 
In eighteen hundred and thirty, he had 
nearly lost the sight of his one eye, and 
used to be seen groping about his bank, dis. 
regarding every offer of assistance. Crossing 
one of the Philadelphian roads, he wag 
knocked down by a passing waggon, his face 
was bruised, and his right ear was nearly cut 
off. His one eye, which before opened slightly, 
was now entirely closed ; he gradually wasted 
away, and his health declined. On the 
twenty-sixth of December, Stephen Girard 
expired in a back room, on the third floor of his 
house, in Water-street, Philadelphia, leaving 
the bulk of his large fortune, upwards of a 
million sterling; to found charities, and to 
benefit the city and the country in which 
he had acquired it. 

He left his monument, in the “ Girard 
Cottage ;” that marble-roofed palace for 
the education and protection of the orphan 
children of the poor, which stands, the most per- 
fect model of architecture in the New World, 
high above the buildings of Philadelphia, 
visible from every eminence of the surround- 
ingcountry. Every detail of the external and 
internal arrangement of this Orphan College 
was set forth clearly and carefully in his will; 
showing that the design upon which he had 
lavished the mass of his wealth, was not the 
hastily-developed fancy of a few hours or 
days, but was the heart-cherished, silent 
project of his whole life. 
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